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‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper, 
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INSIDE THE PAWN SHOP, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER XIII.—MR. Cox. 


It was a gloomy winter's evening. Not that, reckoning 
by the seasons, it could be called winter yet; but it was 
getting on for it, and the night was dark and sloppy, and 
blowing and rainy. The wind was blowing down Daf- 
fodil’s Delight, sending the fierce rain before it in showers, 
and the pools gleamed in the reflected light of the gas 
lamps, as wayfarers splashed through them and stirred 
up their muddy waters. 

The luxurious and comfortable in position—those at 
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ease in the world, who could issue their orders to atten- 
tive tradespeople at their morning’s leisure—had no 
necessity to be abroad on that inclement Saturday night. 
Not so Daffodil’s Delight ; there was not much chance 
(taking it collectively) of a dinner for the morrow, at 
the best; but, unless they went abroad, there was 
none. 

Down the street, to one particular corner shop, which 
had three gilt-coloured balls hanging outside it, went 
the stream—chiefly females: not together, they mostly 
walked in units, and, some of them at least, in a covert 
sort of manner, keeping in the shade of dead walls and 
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of dark houses, as if not caring to be seen. Amongst 
the latier, stole one who appeared more especially 
fearful of being recognised. She was a young woman, 
comely once, but pale and hollow-eyed now, her bones 
too sharp forher skin. She was well wrapped up against 
the weather, her cloth cloak warm, a fur round her neck, 
and india-rubber shoes. Choosing her time to approach 
the shop when the coast should be tolerably clear, she 
elanced cautiously in at the window and door, and 
entered. 

Laying upon the counter a small parcel which she 
carried folded in a handkerchief, she displayed a card- 
board box to the sight of the shop’s master, who came 
forward to attend toher. It contained a really handsome 
set of corals, fashioned like those worn in the days when 
our mothers were young; a necklace of six rows of 
small beads, with a gold snap made to imitate a rose, 
a large coral head set in it; a pair of gold earrings, with 
long pendant coral drops, and a large and handsome gold 
brooch, set likewise with corals. 

“ What, is it you, Miss Baxendale ?” he exclaimed, his 
tone expressive of some surprise. 

“ It is indeed, Mr. Cox,” replied Mary. “ We all have 
to bend to these hard times. It’s share and share alike 
in them. Will you please to look at these jewels.” 

She tenderly drew aside the cotton which was over 
the trinkets—tenderly and reverently, almost as if a 
miniature live baby were lying there. Very precious 
were they to Mary. They were dear to her from associ- 


ation; and she also believed them to be of great value. 
The pawubroker glanced at them slightly, carelessly 
lifting one of the earrings in his hand, to feel its 
weight. The brooch he honoured with a closer inspection. 
“ What do you want upon them ?” he asked. 
“ Nay,” said Mary, “it is not for me to name a sum. 


What will you lend ?” 

“You are not accustomed to our business, or you 
would know that we like borrowers to mention their own 
ideas; and we give it if we can,” he rejoined with ready 
words. “What do you ask?” 

“Tf you would let me have four pounds upon them,” 
began Mary, hesitatingly; but he snapped up the words. 

“Four pounds! Why, Miss Baxendale, you can’t 
know what you are saying. The fashion of these coral 
things is over and done with, They are worth next to 
nothing.” as 

Mary’s heart beat quicker. “They are genuine, sir, 
if you'll please to look. The gold is real gold, and the 
coral is the best coral; my poor mother has told me so 
many a time. Her godmother was a lady, well-to-do 
in the world, and the things were a present from her.” 

“ If they were not genuine, I’d not lend as many pence 
upon them,” said the man. “With a little alteration 
the brooch might be made tolerably modern; otherwise 
their value would be no more than old gold. In selling 
them, I e 

* Tt will not come to that, Mr. Cox,” interrupted Mary. 
“Please God spares me a little while—and, since the 
hot weather went out, I feel a bit stronger—I shall soon 
redeem them.” 

Mr. Cox looked at her thin face; he listened to her 
short breath; and he drew his own conclusions. There 
was a line of pity in his hard face, for he had long 
respected Mary Baxendale. 

“ By the way, the strike seems to be going on; there 
doesn’t promise much for a speedy end to it,” quoth he. 
“T never was so over-done with pledges.” 

“My work does not depend upon that,” said Mary. 
“Let me get up a little strength, and I shall have as 
much work as I can do. And I am paid well, Mr. Cox; 
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I have a private connection. I am not like the poor 
seamstresses who make shirts for fourpence a-piece.” 

Mr. Cox made no immediate reply to this, and there 
was @ pause. The open box lay before him. He took 
up the necklace and examined its clasp. 

“T will lend you a sovereign upon them.” 

She lifted her face pitiably, and the tears glistencd in 
her eyes. “It would beof no use to me,” she whispered, 
“T want the money for a particular purpose, otherwise 
I should never have brought here these gifts of my 
mother’s. She gavethem to me the day I was eighteen, 
and I have tenderly kept them from desecration.” 

Poor Mary! From desecration! 

“T have heard her say what they cost; but I forget 
now. I know it was over ten pounds.” 

“But the day for this fashion has gone by. To ask 
four pounds upon them was preposterous; and you would 
know it to be so, were you acquainted with the trade.” 

“ Will you lend me two pounds, then ?” 

The tone was tremblingly eager, the face beseeching— 
a wan face, telling of the coming grave. Possibly the 
thought struck the pawnbroker, and awoke some hu. 
manity within him. 

“T shall lose by it, I know, if it comes toa sale. I'd 
not do it for anybody else, Miss Baxendale.” 

He proceeded to write out the ticket, his thoughts 
running upon whether—if it did come toa sale—he could 
not make three pounds by the brooch alone. As he was 
handing her the money, somebody rushed in, close to the 
spot occupied by Mary, and dashed down a large-sized 
paper parcel on the counter. She wore a black lace 
bonnet, which had once been white, frayed, and altogether 
the worse for wear, independent of its dirt. It was tilted 
on the back of her head, displaying a mass of hair in 
front, half grey, half black, and exceedingly in disorder; 
together with a red face. It was Mrs. Dunn. 

“Well, to be sure! if it’s not Mary Baxendale! I 
thought you was too much of the lady to put your nose 
inside a pop-shop. Don’t it go again the grain?” she 
ironically added, for she did not appear to be in the 
sweetest of tempers. 

“Tt does indeed, Mrs. Dunn,” was the girl’s meck 
answer, as she took her money and departed. 

“ Now, then, old Cox, just attend to me,” began Mrs. 
Dunn. “I have brought something as you don’t get 
offered every day.” 

Mr. Cox, accustomed to the scant ceremony bestowed 
upon him by some of the ladies of Daffodil’s Delight, 
took the speech with indifference, and gave his attention 
to the parcel, from which Mrs. Dunn was rapidly taking 
off the twine. 

“What's this P—silk?” cried he, as a roll of dress- 
silk, brown, crossbarred with gold, came forth to view. 

“ Yes, it is silk; and there’s fourteen yards of it ; and 
I want thirty shillings upon it,” volubly replied Mrs. 
Dunn. 

He took the silk between his fingers, feeling its sub- 
stance, in his professionally indifferent and disparaging 
manner. “ Where did you get it from?” he asked. 

“Where did I get it from!” retorted Mrs. Dunn. 
“What's that to you? D’ye think I stole it?” 

“ How do I know?” returned he. 

“You insolent fellow! Is it only to-day as you have 
knowed me, Tom Cox? My name’s Hannah Dunn; 
and I don’t want you to testify to my honesty; I can 
hold up my head in Daffodil’s Delight just as well as 
you can—perhaps a little better. Concern yourself with 
your own business. I want thirty shillings upon that.” 

“Tt isn’t worth thirty shillings in the shop, new,” was 
the rejoinder. 
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«“ What?” shrieked Mrs. Dunn. “It cost three-and- 
fourpence halfpenny a yard, every yard of it, and there’s 
fourteen of ’em, I tell you.” 

“I don’t care if it cost six and fourpence halfpenny ; 
it’s not worth more than I say. I'll lend you ten shil- 
lings upon it, and I should lose then.” 

“ Where do you expect to go to when you die?” de- 
manded Mrs. Dunn, in a tone that might be heard half 
the length of Daffodil’s Delight. “I wouldn’t tell such 
lies for the paltry sake of grinding folks down; no, not 
if you made me a duchess to-morrow for it.” 

“Here, take the silk off. I have not got time to 
bother’ it’s Saturday night.” 

He swept the parcel, silk, paper, and string towards 
her, aud was turning away. She leaned over the counter 
and seized upon him. 

“You want a opposition in the place, that’s what you 
want, Master Cox! You have been cock o’ the walk 
over Daffodil’s Delight so long, that you think you can 
treat folks as if they was dirt. You be over-done with 
business, that’s what you be; you’re a making gold as 
fast as they makes it in Australiar; we shall have you 
a setting up your tandem next. 
upon that silk ?” 

“T’ll give you ten shillings; I have said so. 
may take it or not, it’s at your own option.” 

More contending; but the pawubroker was firm: and 
Mrs. Dunn was forced to accept the offer, or else take 
away her silk. 

“ How long is this strike going to last ?” he asked, as 
he made out the duplicate. The words excited the iras- 
cibility of Mrs. Dunn. 

“Strike !” she uttered, in a flaming passion. 
dares to call it a strike ? 
out.” 

“ Lock-out, then. The two things come to the same, 
don’t they? Is there a chance of its coming to an end ?” 

“No, they don’t come to the same,” shrieked Mrs. 
Dunn. “A strike’s what it is—a strike; a act of noble 
independence which the British workman may be proud 
on. <A lock-out is a nasty, mean, overbearing tyranny 
on the part of the masters. I hope the men’ll hold out 
forever, I do! I hope the masters’ll be drove, every 
one of ’em, into the dust and dregs of the bankruptcy 
court; I hope their sticks and stones’ll be sold up, down 
to their children’s cradles 6 

“There, that’s enough,” interposed the pawnbroker, 
as he handed her what he had to give. ‘“ You'll be col- 
lecting a crowd round the door, if you go on like that. 
Here’s somebody else, waiting for your place.” 

It was Mrs. Cheek, an especial friend of the lady’s 
now being dismissed. Mrs. Cheek was carefully carry- 
ing a basket which contained various chimney ornaments 
—pretty enough in their places, but not of much value. 
The pawnbroker, after some haggling, not so intemper- 
ately carried on as the bargain just concluded, advanced 
six shillings on them. 

“T had wanted twelve,” she said; “and I can't do 
with less.” 

“T am willing to lend it,” returned he, “if you bring 
goods according.” 

“TI have stripped the place of a’most all the light 
things as can be spared,” said Mrs. Cheek. “One doesn’t 
care to begin upon the heavy furniture and the neces- 
saries.” 

“Is there no chance of the present state of affairs 
coming to an end?” inquired Mr. Cox, putting the same 
question to which he had not got an answer from Mrs. 
Dunn. “The men can go back to work if they like; the 
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“Open!” returned Mrs. Cheek, in a guttural tone, as 
she threw back her head in disdain; “they have been 
‘open some time, if you call that opening ’em. If a man 
likes to go as a sneaking coward, and work upon the 
terms offered now, knuckling down to the masters, and 
putting his hand to their mean old odious document, 
severing himself from the Union, he can do it. It ain’t 
many of our men as you'll find do that dirty work. If 
my husband was to attempt it, I’d be ready to skin him 
alive.” 

“But the men have gone back in some parts of the 
metropolis.” 

“ Men, do you call‘em? <A few may; one black sheep 
out of a flock. They ain’t men, they are half-castes. Let 
them look to theirselves,” concluded Mrs. Cheek signifi- 
cantly, as she quitted the shop. 

At the butcher's stall, a few paces further, she came 
up to Mrs. Dunn, who was standing in the glare of the 
blazing gas-light, in the incessant noise of the “ Buy, 
buy, buy! what'll you buy?” Not less then a dozen 
more women were congregated there, elbowing each 
other, as they turned over the scraps of meat set out for 
sale in small heaps—sixpence the lot, a shilling the lot, 
according to quality and quantity. In the prosperous 
time when their husbands were in full work, these ladies 
had scornfully disdained such heaps on a Saturday night: 
they were wont to buy a good joint for the Sunday’s 
dinner. 

One of the women nudged another in her vicinity, 
directing her attention to the inside of the shop. “Just 
twig Mother Shuck; she’s a being served, I hope!” 

“Mother Shuck,” Slippery Sam’s better half, was 
making her purchases, in the agreeable confidence of 
possessing money to pay for them—liver and bacon for 
the present evening’s supper, and a breast of veal, to be 
served with savoury herbs, for the morrow’s dinner. In 
the old times, while the throng of women now outside 
had been able to make the same or similar purchases, she 
had hovered without like a hungry hyena, hanging over 
the cheap portions with covetous eyes and fingers, as 
many another poor wife had done, whose husband could 
not or would not work. ‘limes were changed. 

“T can’t afford nothing, hardly, I can’t,” grumbled 
Mrs. Cheek.  “ What’s the good of six shilling for a 
Saturday night, when everything’s wanted, from the ren} 
down toa potater? The young ’uns have got their bare 
feet upon the boards, as may be said, for their shoes be 
without toes and heels; and who is to get ’em others? 
I wish that Cox was a bit juster. He’s a getting rich 
upon our spoils. Six shilling for that lot as I took him 
in!” 

“T wish he was smothered!” struck in Mrs. Dunn. 
“He took and asked me if I’d stole the silk. It was 
that lovely silk, you know, as I was fool enough to go 
and choose, the week of the strike, on the strength of the 
gcod time acoming. We have had something else to do 
since, instead of making up silk gownds.” 

“The good time ain’t come yet,” said Mrs. Cheek, 
shortly. “I wish the old ’uns was back again, if we 
could get ’em without stooping to the masters.” 

“Tt was at the shop where Mary Ann and Jemimar 
deals, when they has to get in things for their customers’ 
work,” resumed Mrs. Dunn, continuing the subject of the 
silk. “I shouldn’t have had credit at any other place. 
Fourteen yards I bought of it, and three and fourpence 
halfpenny I gave for every yard of it; I did, I protest to 


you, Elizar Cheek: and that swindling old screw had the 


conscience to offer me ten shillings.” 
“Ts the silk paid for?” 








masters’ yards are open again.” 





“Paid for!” wrathfully repeated Mrs. Dunn; “has it 
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been a time to pay for silk gownds when our husbands be 
under a lock-out? Of course it’s not paid for, and the 
shop’s a beginning to bother for it; but they'll be noné 
the nearer getting it. I say, master, what'll you weigh 
in these fag ends of mutton and beef at—the two to- 
gether ?” 

It will be readily understood, from the above conver- 
sation and signs, that several weeks had elapsed since 
the commencement of the lock-out. The roast goose and 
other expected luxuries had not come yet. The masters’ 
shops were open—open to any who would go to work in 
them, provided they renounced all connection with the 
Trades’ Unions. Daffodil’s Delight would not have this 
at any price, and they held out. The worst aspect in the 
affair—-I mean for the interests of the men—was that 
strange workmen were assembling from different parts 
of the country, accepting the work which they refused. 
Of course this feature in the dispute was most bitter to 
the men; they lavished their abuse upon the masters 
for employing strange hands; and they would have been 
glad to lavish something worse than abuse upon the 
hands themselves. One of the masters compared them 
to the fable of the dog in the manger: they would not 
take the work, and they would not let (by their good 
will) anybody else take it. Incessant agitation was main- 
tained. The workmen were in a sufficiently excited state, 
as it was: and, to help on that which need not have been 
helped, the agents of the Trades’ Union kept the ball 
rolling—an incendiary ball, urging obstinacy and spread- 
ing discontent. But this history has not so much to do 
with the political phases of the unhappy dispute, as with 
its social effects. 

As Mary Baxendale was returning home from the 
pawnbroker’s, she passed Mrs. Darby, who was standing 
at her own door looking at the weather. “ Mary, girl,” 
was the salutation, “this is not a night for you to be 
abroad.” 

“T was obliged to go,” was the reply. 
children ?” 

“ Come in and see them,” said Mrs. Darby. 

She led the way into a back room, which, at the first 
glance, seemed to be covered with mattresses and child- 
ren. A large family had Robert Darby—indeed, it was 
a complaint prevalent in Daffodil’s Delight. They were 
of various ages: these, lying on the mattresses, six of 
them, were from four to twelve years. “The elder ones 
were not at home. The room had a close, unhealthy 
smell, which struck especially on the senses of Mary, 
rendered sensitive from illness. 

“What have you got them all in this room for ?” she 
exclaimed, in the impulse of the moment. 

“T have given up the rooms above,” was Mrs. Darby’s 
reply. 

“ But—when the children were ill—was it a time to 
give up rooms ?” debated Mary. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Darby, who spoke as if she were 
heart-broken, in a sad, subdued tone, the very reverse 
of Mesdames Dunn and Cheek. “But how could we 
keep on the top rooms when we had not got the rent? 
I spoke to the landlord, and he is letting the back rent 
stand a bit, not to sell us up; and I gave up to him the 
two top rooms; and we all sleep in here together.” 

“TI wish the men would go back to work!” said 
Mary, with a sigh. 

“Mary, my heart’s just failing within me,” wailed 
Mrs. Darby. “ Here’s winter coming on, and all of them 
out of work. If it were not for my daughter, who is in 
service and brings us her wages as she gets them, I be- 
lieve we should just have starved. I must get medicine 
for the children, though we go without bread.” 


“ How are the 
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“It is not medicine they want: it is nourishment,” 
said Mary. 

“It is both. Nourishment would have done whep 
they were first ailing, but now that it has turned to low 
fever they must have medicine, or it will grow into 
typhus. It’s bark they have to take, and it costs——” 

“Mother! mother!” struck up a plaintive voice, that 
of the eldest of the children lying there, “I want more 
of that nice drink !” 

“T have not got it, Willy. You know that you had 
it all. Mrs. Quale brought me round a pot of black 
currant jelly,” she explained to Mary, “and I poured 
boiling water on it to make drink. Their little parched 
throats did so relish it, poor things.” 

Mary knelt on the floor and put her hand on the 
child’s moist brow. He was a pretty boy: fair and 
delicate, with light curls falling round his face. <A gen. 
tle, thoughtful boy he had ever been, but less healthy 
than some. 

“You are thirsty, Willy ?” 

He opened his heavy eyelids, and the large round 
blue eyes glistened with fever, as they were lifted to sce 
who spoke. ‘“ How do you do, Mary ?” he meekly said. 
“Yes, I am so thirsty. Mother said perhaps she shoul 
have a sixpence to night to buy a pot Of jelly like Mrs, 
Quale’s.” 

Mrs. Darby coloured slightly: she thought Mary 
must reflect on the extravagance implied. Sixpence for 
jelly, when they were wanting money for a loaf! 

“T did say it to him,” she whispered, as she was 
quitting the room with Mary. “I thought I might 
spare a sixpence out of what Darby got from the society. 
But I can’t; I can’t. There’s so many things we can- 
not do without, unless we just give up, and lie down and 
don’t even try at keeping body and soul together. Rent, 
and coals, and candles, and soap; and we must eat some: 
thing. Darby, too, of course he wants a trifle for beer 
and tobacco. Mary, I say I am just heart-faint. If the 
poor boy should die, it’ll be upon my heart for ever, that 
the drink he craved for in his last illness couldn’t be got 
for him.” 

“ Does he crave for it?” 

“ Nothing was ever like it. 


All day long it has been 

his sad, pitiful cry. ‘Have you got the jelly yet, mo 

ther? Oh mother, if I could but have the drink!” 
As Mary went through the front room Robert Darby 


was init then. His chin rested on his hands, his elbows 
were on the table: altogether, he looked very down 
hearted. 

“T have been to see Willy,” she cried. 

* Ah, poor little chap!” It was all he said: but the 
tone implied more. 

“Things seem to be getting pretty low with us all 
I wish there could be a change,” continued Mary. 

“ How can there be, while the masters and the Unions 
are at loggerheads ?” he asked. “Us men be between 
the two: and between the two we come to the ground. 
It’s like sitting on two stools at once.” 

Mary proceeded to the shop where jelly was sold, an 
oilman’s, bought a sixpenny pot, and took it back to Mrs. 
Darby’s, handing it in at the door. 

“ Why did you do it, Mary? You cannot afford it.” 

“Yes, I can. Give it to Willy, with my love.” 

“ He will only be out of a world of care, if God does 
take him,” she sighed, as she bent her steps homeward. 
Oh father!” ‘she continued aloud, encountering John 
Baxendale at their own gate, “I wish this sad state of 
things could be ended. There’s the poor little Darbys 
worse instead of better. They are all lying in one room, 
down with fever.” 
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“ God help us if fever should come!” was the reply of 
John Baxendale. 

“Tt is not catching fever yet. They have given up 
their top chambers, and are all sleeping in that back 
room. Poor Willy craved for a bit of jelly, and Mrs. 
Darby could not get it him.” 

“ Better crave for that than for worse things,” roughly 
returned John Baxendale. “Iam just a walking about 
here, because I can’t bear to stop in doors. I can’t pay 
the rent, and the things must go.” 

“No, father, they need not. He said if you would get 
up two pounds towards it, he would give time for the 
rest. If——” 

“Two pounds!” ejaculated John Baxendale, “ where 
am I to get two pounds from? Borrow of them that 
have been provident, and so are better off, in this distress, 
than me? No, that I never will.” 

Mary opened her hand, and displayed two sovereigns 
held in its palm. They sparkled in the gas-light. 
“They are my own, father. Take them.” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came over Baxendale— 
like one who had passed from despair to hope. “ Child,” 
he gently said, “did an angel send them?” And Mary, 
worn with weakness, with long-continued insufficient 
food, sad with the distress around her, burst into tears, 
and, bending her head upon his arm, sobbed aloud. 





A GLANCE AT NATAL. 


Tue American war and the blockade of the Southern 
States, in cutting off the main source of our cotton sup- 
plies, have perforce turned urgent attention to the cotton 
growing capabilities of our own colonies, and have served 
to call into existence several joint-stock companies for 


the production of the all-important staple. Among these, 
we have recently observed the prospectus of a “ Natal 
Cotton Company.” A glance at this young and rising 
appanage to the British crown will not, therefore, be 
inopportune, and may also be of use to those who 
have more or less a fixed intention of transferring their 
skill and capital from the mother country to some new 
sphere. Our statement may be relied on, as the facts 
are communicated direct from the colony. 

A name is seldom assigned without a reason; and 
first we tell why Natal is so called. In the year 1497, 
and in November of that year, the renowned Vasco 
de Gama, in the prosecution of his adventurous mission, 
the discovery of a sea route to India, doubled amid much 
peril and difficulty the Cape of Good Hope. Bearing 
north-east, he again descried land on the 25th of the 
following month of December, and in honour of the day 
named it “Terra Natalis”—the Land of the Nativity. 
So early as 1650 this Natal territory was colonized by 
the Dutch ; about the beginning of the present century, 
it was taken by Britain from Holland, and was, on the 
settlement of Europe in 1814, confirmed in British pos- 
session by the treaty of Vienna. 

Lying on the south-eastern side of the Great African 
Continent, between the 27th and 31st parallels of south 
latitude, and the 29th and 31st of east longitude, on the 
direct route to the Mauritius, its shores washed by the 
Indian Ocean, eight hundred miles distant overland from 
Cape Town, it contains an area of not less than 20,000 
square miles, or of about 12,800,000 acres, and in extent 
may therefore be compared to Scotland. With the 
ocean for its south-eastern boundary, it stretches inland 
from 100 to 150 miles, until the mountainous range of 
the Drakenberg is encountered on the north-west. Be- 





yond this mountain barrier lie the territories of the 
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Transvaal Republic, or Dutch Free State. On the north- 
east the Tugela (Startling River) with its tributary the 
Buffalo separates the colony from the Zulu country; and 
on the south-west the Umzimkulu (Great River) divides 
it from the Faku territory, or No Man’s Land, as in co- 
lonial parlance it is called, which lies like a wedge be- 
tween Natal and British Kaffraria. Events point at no 
distant period to the annexation of this doubtful region 
to the British crown. The distance between the river 
boundaries nearly equals that between the ocean and the 
mountainous range on the north-west; Natal thus as- 
sumes pretty much the form of a square, minus the 
south-western corner, cut off by an indentation of the 
Drakenberg. Throughout, it is well watered; not less 
than twenty-three considerable rivers with their tri- 
butaries intersect the country in all directions. 

From the coast to the Drakenberg, which rises at some 
points to an elevation of from 5000 to 6000 feet, the 
ascent is by a series of three great natural terraces, each 
differing considerably from the other in physical character, 
and possessing distinct productive capabilities. First, 
there is the coast terrace, skirting the ocean for 150 miles 
and stretching inland from twelve to fifteen miles. The 
soil is here richly alluvial, and extremely fertile, admirably 
adapted to the growth of the sugar cane, the cotton, coffee, 
and other tropical plants. Fine crops of arrow-root are 
raised; tobacco is grown; the indigo plant is indigenous; 
and with the influx of fresh capital and enterprise indigo 
is likely to become a staple product. The cotton plant 
not only thrives well, but lasts for several years, and 
yields cotton of a superior quality. There is every hope 
that the numerous Kaffir population that abound in the 
colony may be induced to devote themselves to this 
branch of industry, and consequently, that Natal may in 
a few years become cotton exporting to no small extent. 
The suitability of the coast lands for the production of 
sugar has been evinced in a remarkable degree, since the 
first successful attempt was made, with very humble 
appliances, in 1851. The exports of sugar are year by 
year largely on the increase. 

Leaving the coast region, and proceeding inland, we 
surmount a line of elevations and enter the second or 
middle terrace, where the country expands to the eye and 
opens out into an undulating plain of great extent. Here 
the land is alike suited to dairy farming, to the rearing 
of cattle and horses, and to the varied purposes of agri- 
culture. Still advancing, we reach the upper plateau, 
which rises above the level of the sea from 2000 to 3000 
feet, and here we find the surface of the country more 
broken, and covered largely with huge trap boulders; yet 
it affords excellent pasturage and a healthy run for both 
sheep and cattle, and in many localities yields excellent 
crops of wheat, oats, and other cereals. Indeed, the Natal 
farmer, if he only understands his business, may have 
two crops of different kinds of produce from the same spot 
of land in one year. The Drakenberg range is almost 
entirely clothed with forest, the sides of the mountains 
are everywhere richly wooded, and fine timber grows in 
the natural gorges through which the rivers flow. Grass 
is everywhere, save on the peaks of the highest hills, and 
so luxuriant that the overgrowth requires to be systema- 
tically burned down. This grass-burning process, from 
the volumes of smoke and the clouded atmosphere it 
creates, forms a peculiar phenomenon, often veiling the 
sky for weeks together. 

The climate is singularly salubrious; there are but two 
seasons, summer and winter, and the transition from the 
one to the other is but slightly marked. Summer is the 
time of rain, winter is dry. For several months cool 
breezes blow from the sea, and the hot land wind, which 
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prevails for a time, does not last throughout the entire 
day. The temperature in summer averages 76, and 
in winter varies from 50 to 60 degrees. Thunder 
and lightning, sometimes accompanied with severe hail 
storms, are during summer not unfrequent. So very 
large are the pieces of ice that occasionally fall, as to 
inflict no little damage to the growing crops. Happily, 
however, these visitations are in general restricted to 
the uplands, and even there are partial in their range. 

Of the six counties, into which Natal is divided, the 
towns Durban, Maritzburg, and Weenan, give their names 
to the most populous. The counties of Durban and 
Victoria range along the coast. Maritzburg oecupies 
the centre of the colony, and embraces the larger portion 
of the middle terrace. Weenan, with the county of Klip 
River, forms the uplands. Umvoti, the remaining county, 
stretches north-east from Maritzburg, and borders the 
Zulu country. The town of Weenan, distant seventy-five 
miles from the port, lies in a broad valley, and consists 
of only a few scattered houses. Nor is the port town, 
Durban, situated on a low, sandy flat ncar the harbour, 
in an architectural point of view a place of any great 
pretensions. The houses are straggling, and have but a 
sorry look. There is one large thoroughfare with some 
substantial structures, where the shops and stores of the 
Durban merchants areranged. The streets, if such they 
can be called, have only the natural pavement of pure 
sand, submerging the foot ankle-deep at every step. In 
the way of excuse for this state of matters, we have only 
to remember that Natal is a young, almost an infant 
colony, and that Durban, like Rome, is not built in a day. 

On the extreme point of a promontory formed by the 
sand downs that run for two or three miles along the 
shore, and near the entrance to the inner bay or harbour, 
are erected the custom-house and government warehouses. 
‘hey are distant from the town about a mile and a half, 
but have recently been connected by a railway, of which 
the colonists are not a little proud as being the first rail- 
way opened in South Africa. 

Jong this short line all imports are carried to Durban, 
to be thence conveyed to all parts of the colony, accord- 
ing to its requirements, and beyond the Drakenberg to 
the Dutch settlements, by the only mode of transit now 
in use—the peculiarly constructed colonial wagons, 
drawn by oxen. The inner bay is a magnificent basin of 
about ten miles in circumference, and would afford a 
splendid anchorage and haven for vessels of all sizes, but 
for the bar of sand and shingle which lies across the 
entrance. At present, only small craft drawing from 
nine to fifteen feet of water can cross the bar. The bar 
is indeed the main hindrance to the prosperity of Natal. 
It seems, however, that the spirit of enterprise is deter- 
mined to overcome this great natural obstacle. A loan 
of £150,000 has been raised, and a contract entered into 
to remove the bar, and erect breakwaters to prevent its 
re-accumulation by the incessant swell of the ocean, 

What most strikes the stranger, on his arrival from 
northern latitudes, is the almost tropical character of the 
vegetation in and around Durban. ‘Trees with an ever- 
green foliage, and numberless parasite plants entwining 
them, present an appearance very attractive and beautiful, 
and give great refreshment to the eyes from the glaring 
heaps of white sand lying around. About a mile and a 
half distant, the town is backed by a range of hills of no 
great height, called the “Berea ;” while in front and on 
the opposite side of the bay, the Bluff Hills present a 
striking feature. For many miles these hills run north- 
east along the coast, until they all but join the point of 
the sandy promontory, where stand the government 
huildings already alluded to. The narrow aperture thus 
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left forms the entrance to the inner bay, which we trust 
may be successfully deepened, for the sake not only of 
the prosperity of Natal, but of all distressed vessels in 
that rude Indian Ocean, who would make it a harbour of 
safety and refit, The Bluff Hills form a noble and com- 
manding headland, very conspicuous seawards. Every 
mariner of the route well knows the “ Bluff of Natal.” 

The capital, Maritzburg or Pietermaritzburg, to give 
it all the honour of its rightful number of syllables, is 
distant fifty-two miles from the port, prettily located in 
the centre of the country, on a sloping plain, and bounded 
on the north-west by a ridge of high green hills. The 
waning light of the setting sun lends to these hills a 
bright and variegated appearance, which presents from 
the distance a delightful prospect. The town was founded 
by the Dutch. The names of its streets and general aspect 
still indicate its origin. Among the finest specimens of 
its architecture are the buildings occupied by the Natal 
bank, and the edifice recently erected by the adherents 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. Roads, some of them 
sufficiently rough, traverse the country throughout. 
Bridges are greatly required, as during the rainy season 
the swollen rivers cannot be crossed without danger. 
We observe, however, that a company has been lately 
formed to supply the desiderata. Within the last few 
years, Natal has made wonderful progress. At the pre- 
sent rate of increase in the exportation of sugar, it bids 
fair to become one of the finest sugar producing countries 
in the world. There has been also a large annual in- 
crease in the export of hides, wool, and arrow-root. The 
colonists are mainly dependent on the natives for labour. 
Kaffir labour is cheap, and in general can be secured; 
but, from the indisposition of the Kaffirs to work steadily, 
it is to a considerable extent uncertain. To remedy this 
drawback, coolies have of late been introduced by the 
local government. They are chiefly employed on the 
sugar estates, with every prospect of a successful result. 

Capital is much wanted; without some amount of 
money there is but a poor prospect for the emigrant 
who is not skilled in some handicraft in request in this 
young colony. Only two classes should think of Natal 
as a field of emigration: these are ‘operatives, such as 
masons and carpenters, agricultural labourers, especially 
ploughmen, and domestic servants, and persons with 
capital. 

It takes but a short residence in the colony to make 
one acquainted with all that is going on, from sugar 
growing to sheep farming. The European population is 
still sparse, numbering not more than 10,000 in all. Un- 
like Australia, where you know little of your neighbour, 
in Natal each knows the other, his employment, and to a 
trifle what that employment yields. One way fora young 
fellow, not over rich and over nice to make a start is, to 
purchase a wagon and span of oxen, and to commence 
business by treking or carrying goods; as the require- 
ments of the colony are daily increasing, there is always 
a steady demand for the services of the carrier. A wagon 
will cost £100, a span of twelve or fourteen oxen £100 
more, and £10 additional may be allowed for trek tow, 
chains, neck straps, yokes, etc. Thus, by an outlay of 
£210 an industrious person is sure of a good return. 
The main route for carrying goods is between Durban 
and the capital. The distance being fifty-two miles, with 
a wagon load of from 4000 to 5000 pounds, the double 
journey is usually made three times a month. As much 
as £9 may be easily realized on the double journey, and 
with a like average success £324 would be the income of 
a year. Against this, however, there must be an offset 





for tear and wear, loss of oxen, wages of Kaffir driver, 
and incidental and personal expenses. Yet, after all 
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these deductions, there will still remain a fair margin of 
clear profit. 

The small capitalist may, perhaps, find it more to his 
advantage to make trading expeditions cither among the 
Dutch settlements, the Zulu Kaffirs, or beyond the Um- 
zincula River, in the Amponda country, where he disposes 
of his wagonload of wares for money, or barters it for 
ivory, ostrich feathers, or other kinds of produce. As 
the great capabilities of Natal, both as a grazing and an 
agricultural country, have become more fully recognised, 
land has proportionately increased in value. This in- 
crease is quite surprising. A farm of 3000 acres, granted 
by government four or five years since, to any applicant 
on payment of the survey fees, and a small annual charge 
in the shape of quit-rent, will now bring in the market 
from £500 to £600, and in some cases £1000 to £1200. 
In the Mooi River district there was lately sold a farm of 
this extent for £1300. Money being scarce, the rate of 
interest is high. You cannot borrow on stock: it must 
be on land, and then at a rate not less than from £15 to 
£25 per cent. Cash in hand gives the buyer great 
advantage. The usual system is to pay one half of the 
purchase-money at once, and the remainder by the end 
of a year. 

That Natal, with its many natural resources and capa- 
bilities, must more and more prosper is perfectly certain. 
Its mineral wealth is as yet all but unknown. Iron ore 
and coal have been discovered in some localities, and 
everywhere building stone is readily found. The great 
treasure of the colony, however, is in its deep and rich 
soil, now yielding little besides a waste of long waving 
grass, strange plants, and lovely wild flowers: but des- 
tined doubtless, in time, to teem with cultivated pro- 
ducts and to be covered with the flocks and herds of 
thriving settlers. 





A MAN WHO SCAMPS HIS WORK. 


In nearly all large working establishments there will be 
found—especially in seasons when work is plentiful—both 
men and lads who, to use an expressive term, are given 
to scamp their work. They are not absolute idlers, 
perhaps, but they are content to half-do the business 
intrusted to them; they will use blunt tools, rather than 
have recourse to the grindstone or the hone; they will 
apply cold or foul glue rather than heat the gluepot 
afresh ; they will cover up a defect resulting from their 
inattention, rather than repair it; they will adopt the 
casiest mode instead of the right mode of doing a thing; 
they are full of contrivances to save themselves trouble ; 
and they prefer their own make-shift methods to the 
wisdom of ages, which the experiences of past generations 
of workmen have concentrated in the practices of their 
trade. Such mistaken men are sure to damage them- 
selves and their prospects in the long-run. ‘The really 
good and thorough workman has a contempt for them; 
he describes them by the significant name of “shags,” 
and calls their work “shag-work;” he does not care for 
their co-operation in the workshop, and still less for their 
fellowship out of it. 

There are “ shags” in all trades. It is hardly doing 
justice to the skilled craftsman to number them among 
the regular army of workmen; they would be more fitly 
compared to the rabble of camp-followers marching in 
the rear of an army. In busy seasons, when workmen 
are in request, they are always the last to be engaged, 
because they are least to be relied on; and in slack 
Seasons, the moment work begins to fall short, they are 
the first to be discharged, for the same reason. We see 
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them, in conseqjuence—when the markets are low and 
trade is dull—reduced to the worst shifts: lurking and 
lounging about at the houses of call; hanging on at the 
establishments where they formerly worked, in the hope 
of being temporarily employed, if it be only for an hour 
or two, as substitutes, by the men, instead of by the 
overseer or the master. Often, if this fail, they have to 
take to the road, and commence a course of tramping, 
wandering from town to town the whole country over, 
and living, or barely existing, upon the scanty contribu- 
tions which the custom of their craft enables them to 
levy upon their fellow-labourers, wherever they can 
find them. Numbers of them, belonging to such trades 
as require little or no capital, instead of tramping, will 
commence “ garreting,” that is, working on their own 
account for anything they can get, first manufacturing 
the articles they have learned to make, and then hawking 
them about among the dealers. As they are at the 
mercy of those to whom they sell their wares, they manu- 
facture them solely with a view to sell; and their illusive 
industry has created a new and sorry description of 
goods, which is well known among the brokers and 
dealers, who stigmatize such wares by the name of 
“duffers,’ and, if they have a regard for their own 
reputation, will not recommend them to a respectable 
customer. 

The amount of “shag” work produced in London in 
the course of a year is enormous; and it may be said to 
have vitiated, in a greater or less degree, nearly every 
department and every market of industry. The mass 
of delusive cabinet-making and specious household furni- 
ture, constantly on sale in the southern and eastern 
districts of the metropolis, in which a worthless material 
is covered with highly polished stirfaces, would have to 
be measured by miles. Articles in the various metals, 
partaking of the same character, are sold in large quanti- 
ties. Of glassware there are hundreds of tons disposed 
of yearly, the material of which is but imperfectly mixed, 
which has never been through the annealing oven in the 
proper way, and which will fly in pieces on contact with 
boiling water. There is no end of so-called jewellery, 
manufactured of base metal, and so ill made as to come 
to fragments with a month’s wear. Of mathematical 
instruments, whole wagon loads are made annually, which 
are of no manner of use but to sell; it is the same with 
microscopes, telescopes, and optical instruments of all 
kinds; and in the department of surgical instruments 
the mischief is nearly as great. The “shag” is every- 
where; and everywhere, by his worthless and unprincipled 
labour, is defeating the efforts of the poor student who 
is simple enough to buy his cheap instruments. It is 
unfortunate that the laws afford no remedy against the 
sellers of such fraudulent articles. Some time ago a 
well-known philosopher purchased a set of expensive 
instruments from a tradesman who, from his standing 
and position, might be presumed to be respectable. They 
proved to be the productions of some “shag” garret- 
worker—of no practical value whatever. After wasting 
weeks by experimenting with them, the learned doctor 
sent them back to the seller, and refused to pay for them. 
The tradesman sued him for the amount, and gota verdict, 
the jury considering that it was the defendant’s business 
to certify himself of the value of such things before 
purchasing them. 

Do your work well. A worker is of real value in the 
industrial market, if he can do even one thing well, be 
it but to black a boot, to curry a skin, to polish a brass 
button, to temper a rod of iron, to set a blade of steel, 
to lay a course of bricks, to veneer a plain surface. Be 





it what it will, if it is thoroughly done, the work will 
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reflect itself in the reputation of the worker, and he will 
be accounted reliable and respectable accordingly. One 
of the best workmen we ever knew—a man who did all 
he undertook to do thoroughly and completely, and who 
rose solely through his conscientious work to an indepen- 
dent and honourable position—said one day, in our hear- 
ing, to his son, “Tom, whatever you do, do it well: if I 
were only a crossing-sweeper I should make up my mind 
directly to become the best crossing-sweeper in London. 
Never imagine for a moment that anything you have to 
do is beneath your notice; but, if it is a trifling thing, 
make it an important one by doing it in the best possible 
manner: that will bring you a character for good work, 
and when you have once got such a character you will 
be on the road to advancement.” Better advice on the 
subject of work could not be given. 

Apropos of this advice, and in illustration of the maxim 
that it is worth while to do the most trifling thing well, 
we shall close these few remarks with an anecdote. 
Many years ago, long before the use of gas had become 
common, there was a poor outcast lad in the town where 
we dwelt, who was engaged to perform the part of candle- 
snuffer at a public exhibition. Humble as was his office, 
he resolved to excel in it, and at length grew so expert as 
to snuff fifty candles in half a minute—at least, such was 
the report of some who timed the exploit. The proprietor 
of the exhibition encouraged his small talent, and allowed 
him to display it in the pauses of the performance. His 
skill increased with practice; and on the occasion of a 
benefit, in which he was allowed to participate, he actually 
snuffed many candles with one cut of the snuffers, the 
candles being stuck in the circumference of a horizontal 
wheel, and the long wicks being brought, by a dexterous 
twist of the axle, to pass between the blades as they were 
in the act of closing. Of course, the candle-snuffer re- 
ceived a round of applause; but he got a better reward 
than that: his dexterity and carefulness recommended 
him to the notice of one of the employers of the place, 
who took him into his workshop and had him taught a 
lucrative trade. 

Again we repeat the old maxim, which says that 
“whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 
Every man who has a difficult business to get through, 
will naturally ponder the best means of accomplishing 
it, and will usually exert his best energies to secure a 
successful issue. But in regard to little things, the case 
is different : they are left to take their chance; as trifles, 
they are not considered worthy of much attention, and, 
being neglected or left to careless hands, they fail, and 
involve the failure of operations of recognised importance, 
whose success was dependent upon them. Nobody ever 
questions the soundness of the maxim above quoted; 
but working men are apt to forget that it is peculiarly 
applicable to little things; and in practice we see it 
constantly ignored in what are considered the minor 
departments of labour. This should not be. Boys and 
lads commencing their industrial course should be 
drilled to do all that they are intrusted to do thoroughly 
and well. If this were attended to, we should not see 
so many lamentable examples of incompetent workers 
and disreputable work as we now see. 





THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING CALAMITY. 


THE mournful interest excited by the fate of Dr. Leichardt 
has scarcely subsided, when another disaster darkens 
the annals of Australian exploration. On the 20th of 
August 1860, an expedition numbering fifteen persons, 
with camels, horses, and twenty-one tons of stores, in- 
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cluding twelve months’ provisions, left the Royal Park, 
Melbourne, amidst the cheers and good wishes of the 
assembled population. The object was to cross the un. 
known continent to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The com. 
mand was intrusted to Robert O’Hara Burke, who had 
as his scientific assistant William John Wills, and about 
a dozen men under his entire direction. It was arranged 
that the Darling should be their first depdt and basis of 
operations. Favoured by an unusually wet season, causing 
an abundance of grass and water, an advanced party of 
eight pushed on from this point to Cooper’s Creek. An 
experienced bushman, named Wright, and two natives, 
accompanied them as far as a place called Torowoto, and 
there quitted them, with instructions from Burke which 
King (the only survivor of the expedition) did not 
overhear, but which are known to have been to the 
effect that he should follow them shortly, and take com- 
mand of the depédt to be formed at Cooper’s Creek. 
Burke gave any of his men the option of returning 
with Wright, but they all declined. From the 11th of 
November till the 16th of December the time was oc- 
cupied in making surveying excursions from this centre, 
to find « practicable line of route towards the north. At 
last, having chosen King and Gray to accompany him- 
self and Wills across the great Sahara of Australasia, 
and appointed Brahe as the temporary head of the four 
men to be left behind, Burke started on his desperate 
errand. He directed his course along the 140th degree 
of east longitude, considerably to the east of that marked 
on the maps as Sturt’s. He took with him six camels, 
a horse, and twelve weeks’ provisions, consisting of flour, 
sugar, preserved and dry meat, pork, tea, salt, and vege- 
tables, but no spirits of any kind. He expressed his 
belief that he should return within the three months, 
though Brahe said he should not expect him so soon, and 
the two parties separated in good health and spirits. The 
difficulties of the transit proved, on the whole, less than 
might have been expected. They travelled over a plain 
country, sometimes broken up into stony tracts, at the 
rate of twelve or fifteen miles a-day, generally finding 
grass and water within the twenty-four hours. King 
says, ‘We went by compass and observation. Mr. Wills 
took observations generally very regularly,” and corrected 
his notes every evening, in concert with Burke. They 
made no lengthened halts, but divided the day into three 
short stages, and occasionally travelled by night to get 
more rapidly across the deserts. They saw plenty of 
kangaroos, emus, and ducks, but would not stop to shoot 
them, and they always carried water, that they might be 
able to avail themselves of a good camping-ground, even 
where there might be no springs to be found. Thus 
they journeyed until they struck the course of a stream 
or estuary, which Wills pronounced to be the Albert 
River, but which some suppose to have been really the 
Flinders River, while others would place it on the other 
side of the Albert, “ more to the westward.” They fol- 
lowed this downwards, in the hope of coming to the open 
sea, and actually got far enough to detect a slight rise 
and fall of tides, and to find the water salt. Indeed, 
Burke and Wills scem to have gone eighteen miles be- 
yond the point at which these phenomena were observed, 
and the former, though he confessed that he had not 
actually seen the ocean, pronounced himself “ quite satis- 
fied with what he had done.” If we may rely on the date 
given by Burke in his last despatch, this was on the 11th 
of February ; but it is probable, from Wills’s journal, that 
it was a few days later. At all events, about the middle 
of that month the party commenced their retreat, leaving 
behind them a record of their visit, a few articles that 
could be spared, and some books, “a quantity of which,” 
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ARRIVAL AT THE DEPOT AT COOPER’S CBEEK, 


says King, “we brought to amuse ourselves with, but no 
one réad them.” It was now that their sufferings began, 
though the sad monotony of them seems to have left few 
traces on King’s memory. Two-thirds of their provisions 
must have been exhausted, yet one-half, and that the more 
wearisome half, of their way was still before them. They 
were put, of course, on short rations, and these were dis- 
tributed by lot among the party, and eked out with “por- 
tulac,” a semi-edible plant, and the flesh of a few crows 
and hawks. ‘The rains had made the ground heavy, and 
the camels, enfeebled by overwork and fasting, could 
scarcely struggle through it. One by one these faithful 
animals sank under the exertion, and their number was 
at last reduced to two. Gray was the first of the men to 
fail. “He had long been complaining of pains in the back 
and legs; but his companions, inexperienced as yet in the 
dull agony of starvation, fancied hewas shamming. Before 
long they learned the lesson too well; when he died they 
had scarce strength to commit his body to the ground, 
and, worn to shadows, they staggered into the deserted 
camp at Cooper’s Creek on the 21st of April, 1861. 
Seldom have human fortitude and endurance been put 
to a severer test than by the disappointment which there 
awaited them. Burke and Wills have left memorials of 
their feelings in their own handwriting, and, bitterly as 
they reproach those who seemed to have betrayed them, 
we almost wonder that, ignorant as they were of the 





defence which Brahe has since set up, and with nothing 
but his meagre memorandum before them, their indigna- 
tion was not more burning and their despair more pro- 
found. The gradual way in which the truth dawned upon 
them is well described in King’s affecting tale. Some 
flour, oatmeal, rice, dry meat, and sugar had been buried 
in the ground; but the famished wanderers “ thought 
they might have left more, as they had nine months’ pro- 
visions for themselves without stinting.” Still, these 
brave men, after a few days’ rest, braced themselves up 
for a last struggle; but, as though some cruel destiny 
had marked them for its own, they now committed a 
double mistake, which cost two of them their lives. In 
the first place, they covered up the cache or “ plant,” 
without making any fresh mark to show that they had 
visited the spot; in the second, they decided on a home- 
ward route different from that by which they had come 
and their comrades were returning, in the hope of econo- 
mizing time and reaching the nearest settlements of the 
Adelaide territory. The details of this hopeless attempt 
are more fully given in King’s first narrative, and in the 
remarkable diary which Wills, in the prospect of death, 
was able to keep up in an almost cheerful tone. How 
they made two despairing attempts to get to a cattle 
station near Mount Hopeless, and returned broken down 
to Cooper’s Creek—how they roamed about for two 


| months, living chiefly on the seeds of the nardoo plant, 
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and sometimes begging a few fish of the blacks—how at 
last their strength became unequal even to pound their 
daily food—how Wills at last insisted on being left, and 
Burke and King went to throw themselves on the kind- 
ness of the natives—how the two former died, the one 
alone in his hut, the other tended by King in his last 
moments—how the survivor was kept alive for three 
months by the blacks, till he was recovered by Howitt 
—how, in the meantime, Brahe had met Wright advanc- 
ing, and had turned back with him to the quarters at 
Cooper’s Creek, which they found, as they thought, un- 
disturbed—how four of Wright’s and Brahe’s party were 
sacrificed before they could regain the Darling—is already 
known from the reports that have appeared in the 
“Times” andeother Journals. 

The personal narrative of the only survivor commences 
with the following statement, in which reference is made 
to the scene represented in our cut :— 


COMMENCEMENT OF JOHN KING’S NARRATIVE. 


“Mr. Burke, Mr. Wills, and I, reached the depdt at 
Cooper’s Creek, on April 21st, about half-past seven in 
the evening, with two camels—all that remained of the 
six Mr. Burke took with him, All the provisions we 
then had consisted of a pound and a half of dried meat. 
We found the party had gone the same day, and looking 
about for any mark they might have left, found the tree 
with DIG, April 21. Mr. Wills said the party had left 


for the Darling. We dug, and found the plant of stores. 
Mr. Burke took the papers out of the bottle, and then 
asked each of us whether we were able to proceed up the 
ercek in pursuit of the party? We said not, and he 
then said that he thought it his duty to ask us, but 
that he himself was unable to do so, but that he had 
decided upon trying to make Mount Hopeless, as he had 


been assured by the committee in Melbourne, that there 
was a cattle station within 150 miles of Cooper’s Creek. 
Mr. Wills was not inclined to follow this plan, but wished 
to go down our old track, but at last gave in to Mr. 
Burke’s wishes; I also wished to go down by our old 
track. We remained four or five days to recruit, and 
make preparations to go down the creek by stages of 
four or five miles a day, and Mr. Burke placed a paper 
in the plant, stating what were our plans. Travelling 
down the creek, we got some fish from the natives, and, 
some distance down, one of the camels (Landa) got bogged, 
and although we remained there that day and part of the 
next trying to dig him out, we found our strength in- 
sufficient todo so. The evening of the second day we 
shot him as he lay, and having cut off as much meat as 
we could, we lived on it while we stayed to dry the re- 
mainder. Throwing all the least necessary things away, 
we made one load for the remaining camel (Rajah), and 
each of us carried a swag of about 25lbs. We were then 
tracing down the branches of the creek running S., but 
found that they ran out into earthy plains. We had 
understood that the creek along Gregory’s track was 
continuous; and finding that all these creeks ran out 
into plains, Mr. Burke returned, our camel being com- 
pletely knocked up. We then intended to give the camel 
a spell for a few days, and to make a new attempt to 
push on forty or fifty miles to the south, in the hope of 
striking the creek. During the time that the camel was 
being rested, Mr. Burke and Mr. Wills went in search 
of the natives, to endeavour to find out how the nardoo 
grew. Having found their camp, they obtained as much 
nardoo cake and fish as they could eat, but could not 
explain that they wished to be shown how to find the 
seed themselves. They returned on the third day, bring- 
ing some fish and nardoo cakes with them. On the fol- 
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lowing day the camel Rajah seemed very ill, and I told 
Mr, Burke I thought he could not linger out more than 
four days; and as on the same evening the poor brute 
was on the point of dying, Mr. Burke ordered him to be 
shot.” 

BURKE'S LETTER. 

The following is the despatch of Mr. Burke, left at the 
depdt, at Cooper’s Creek :— 

“ Depdt No 2, Cooper’s Creek, Camp No. 65. 

“The return party from Carpentaria, consisting of my- 
self, Mr. Wills, and King (Gray dead), arrived here last 
night and found that the depdt party had only started on 
the same day. We proceed on to-morrow slowly down 
the creek towards Adelaide, by Mount Hopeless, and 
shall endeavour to follow Gregory’s track, but we are 
very weak. The two camels are done up, and we shall 
not be able to travel farther than four or five miles a-day. 
Gray died on the road from exhaustion and fatigue. We 
have all suffered much from hunger. The provisions 
left here will, I think, restore our strength. We have 
discovered a practicable route to Carpentaria, the chief 
portion of which lies on the 140th meridian of east lon- 
gitude. There is some good country between this and 
the stony desert. From there to the tropic the country 
is dry and stony. Between the tropic and Carpentaria 
a considerable portion is rangy, but it is well watered and 
richly grassed. 

“We reached the shores of Carpentaria on the 11th of 
February, 1861. Greatly disappointed at finding the 
party here gone. 

“R. O'Hara Burke, Leader. 

“22nd April, 1861. 

“P.S. The camels cannot travel, and we cannot walk, 
or we should follow the other party. We shall move very 
slowly down the creek.” 


WILLS’s LAST LETTER. 


The following is Mr. Wills’s letter, which he buried in 
the cache at Cooper’s Creek, after finding it impossible to 
get through to South Australia :— 

* Depdt Camp, 30th May. 

“We have been unable to leave the creek. Both camels 
are dead, and our provisions are done. Mr. Burke and 
King are down the lower part of the creek. I am about 
to return to them, when we shall probably come up this 
way. Weare trying to live the best way we can, like 
the blacks, but find it hard work. Our clothes are 
going to pieces fast. Send provisions and clothes as soon 
as possible. W. J. Wits. 

“The depdt party having left, contrary to instructions, 
has put us in this fix. I have deposited some of my 
journals here, for fear of accidents. 


(Signed)  “W.J. W.” 





THE LOST PURSE. 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES FREDERICK, GRAND DUKE OF BADEN.* 


On a fine bright spring morning of the year 1807 or 
1808, (my memory fails me as to the exact date,) an old 
gentleman was taking an early walk in the little wood 
which spreads itself out towards what is called the Ober- 
land, on the south side of the city of Carlsruhe. 

He was gifted by nature with a very benevolent 
countenance, that old gentleman; but on that May 
morning it wore an especially cheerful expression, indicat- 
ing, to my thinking, either that he had that day arisen 
with peculiarly happy thoughts, or, better still, had been 


* Born 1728, deceased 1811, after an exemplary reign of sixty-five years, 
during which he showed himself in every sense the father of his people. 
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able to pour out all his heart in warm and fervent prayer, 
and thus, having cast all his cares upon God, was free 
to look round on the world with a cloudless brow. 

His garb—plain, yet fine withal—consisted of coat 
and trowsers of a dark colour, white waistcoat and neck- 
cloth, and a round black hat not of the very newest 
fashion; and with the light clouded cane which he car- 
ried, he had the habit of occasionally tossing aside the 
pebbles, fallen loaves, or small dry twigs which lay in 
his path; in short, from his appearance he might fairly 
have passed for a respectable merchant, or, at the ut- 
most, for some subordinate government official, strength- 
ening himself by a country walk, for the labours and 
duties of the day. 

Our old gentleman had advanced a considerable way 
on the soft, elastic, green turf, without a single human 
being having crossed his path, and, to judge by his 
musing air, the solitude was noways unwelcome to him. 
Now, however, he turned into one of those lanes which 
traverse the wood at right angles, (and that at a pace, 
not only wondrously firm, but rapid for his years, which 
must have been near eighty;) when, suddenly looking up, 
he perceived straight before him a man resting himself 
against the trunk of a stalwart oak. 

His coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, were made of a 
coarse linen fabric, which had probably once been blue, 
but now showed more weather-stains than any one de- 
terminate character ; while over his shoulders were slung 
by a cord a pick-axe, a hammer, a trowel, and an old 
leathern apron. 

The man was still young, not above thirty, perhaps, 
but looked extremely pele and worn. That he was poor 


was evident at the first glance, as well as that he was by 
trade a mason, end, in ali likelihood, so far on_his way 


to Carlsruhe, to prosecvte his calling. While resting 
against the tree he was quictiy munching a piece of dry 
black bread; but lifted his hat, and uttered his “good 
morning, sir,” with rustic politeness to the old gentle- 
man, who, in returning the greeting, asked, with a good- 
humoured smile, as he pointed towards the bread, “ Does 
it go down sweetly ?” “Yes, indeed,” replied the man, 
in a frank tone, “everything goes down sweetly with 
the hungry.” The old gentleman put his hand into his 
pocket, pulled out a silk purse, took a coin from it, and 
handing it to the man, said, “ Drink my health in a good 
glass of beer when you get your breakfast.” The man 
thanked him warmly for the gift, as indeed he might, 
for, with a kron-thaler* he could afford himself a 
swingeing glass of beer, and have enough over to elicit 
hearty thanks. 

The old gentleman returned his purse into the pocket 
of his trowsers and walked rapidly onward. But, ere he 
had got far into the wood, he heard some one behind 
him hollowing out, “ Stop sir! if you please, stop!” 

The old gentleman stopped accordingly, and the very 
man he had so recently left, was soon at his side. 

“You have certainly let your purse slip down past 
your pocket, sir,” began the mason, panting for breath; 
“T did not, indeed, hear it fall, but as I began to go on 
my way I saw it lying just about where you had been 
standing.” 

The old gentleman looked very kindly as he said, “I 
thank you heartily; but now—let me see—I have lost 
and you have found, so we have each a claim to it.” 

“ God forbid!” cried the mason ; “itis your property 
and no one else’s; for every honest man will restore 
what he has found, if he only knows the rightful owner. 





. a ~ south German coin equal to a Prussian thaler and a half, or 4s, 6d. 
English, 





My father taught me, while I was quite a little child, 
the old proverb, which I dare say you know yourself, sir, 
* What is given thee, is thine; 
Let it go in the sack! 
What thou’st found is another's; 
So quick give it back!’ ” 

“Your father was a good honest man,” said the old 
gentleman, in a still friendlier tone, “and I perceive his 
son takes after him; but he did not know the rights and 
the wrongs of this particular case; and so I hold to my 
opinion, that we must go halves.” , 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the mason. “You are a merry 
gentleman, I can see, but it won’t do. Good morning, 
sir,’ and he turned to go. 

“ Now don’t play the fool, man,” cried the old gentle- 
man, in a comical tone of displeasure; “ stand still for a 
minute, till I can speak to you.” 

The old gentleman then took off his hat, poured into 
it the contents of his purse, (which consisted chiefly ef 
gold,) divided the whole, piece by piece, into two equal 
parts, returned the one part into his purse, and banded 
the other to the mason, saying, “There’s your share, 
take it.” 

The poor man stood quite confused, scratched behind 
his ear, and at last broke out, in a mild deprecatory tone, 
“ Oh, sir, it is cruel to jest witha poor man.” 

“ And who says that I jest?” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman almost angrily; “I never was more in earnest in 
my life. There, now, take the money; it is yours by 
right, or, if you will have it so, as my gift, and, to make 
your mind easy, I assure you I can afford to lose it.” 

Tears started into the man’s eyes as he took the 
money, crying out in tremulous tones, “ Thousand, thou- 
sand thanks to you, sir, and may God reward your 
generosity to me! With the kron-thaler you gave me 
I intended to buy bread to take home to my wife and 
five children to-night, and now, God has given me, 
through you, sir, money enough to build them adwelling!” 

“Does it go badly with you, then?” asked the old 
gentleman, sympathisingly. 

“Ah, my good sir,” replied the mason, “these are 
hard times. My winter store of potatoes is all eaten up; 
the new ones are not ripe yet, and bread is so very, very 
dear: and then, seven mouths are not easy to fill, day 
after day. Yet, if my wife could but work, it would be 
something ; but you see, sir, our little cottage was burnt 
down last Ash Wednesday Eve, and ever since then she 
has been sickly, and cannot get back her strength, for 
want of the nourishing food she requires; and s0, sir, 
as my day’s wages must find food for us all, and pay 
house rent besides, you can easily think wants are not 
awanting.” 

“What's your name, and where do you live?” asked 
our inquisitive old gentleman. The man told his nam, 
and mentioned a village near Carlsruhe as his dwell- 
ing-place; then, starting at some distant sound, said 
anxiously, “I thought I heard the church clock strike. 
Ah, sir, if I may be so bold, would you just look at your 
watch ? I am afraid of being too late.” 

The old gentleman pulled out his watch and said, “ It 
is on the stroke of six.” 

“ So, then, I must be off with all speed. Once more, sir, 
a thousand thanks, and may God reward you; ay, God, 
for I never can;” and with these words the man set off 
running with all his might, in order to reach the city in 
due time to begin work. 

The old gentleman stood for a long time on the same 
spot, striking with his walking-stick every pebble and 
leaf from the path, as far as he could reach, then turned 
round and walked rapidly back to the city. 
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That same day, in the afternoon, a carriage rolled on 
to the village which the mason had named as his place 
of abode, and the same old gentleman, who had so sin- 
gularly gone shares with him, descended from it, at the 
entrance of the village, inquired for the house of the 
Bauer-Vogt,* and on its being pointed out to him, en- 
tered it without further ceremony. 

The Bauer-Vogt of this village was somewhat advanced 
in years, and wealthy to boot, and so he was taking his 
afternoon’s nap in his cosy chair, when the old gentle- 
man’s abrupt entrance roused him. But he sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, and then, with all possible politeness, 
requested to know what was his visitor’s pleasure. 

“I fear I have disturbed you,” said the old gentleman, 
“and, if so, I am very sorry for it.” 

“QO, it’s of no consequence if you have,” replied the 
peasant good-humouredly ; “I was tired with ploughing, 
you see; and at owr age,” (unceremoniously hinting at 
the visitor’s age as well as his own,) “at owr age, work 
weighs a little heavier than it did when we were 
younger.” 

“ Very true,” chimed in the old gentleman, with well- 
sustained gravity. 

“ But pray take a seat, sir,” resumed the Bauer-Vogt; 
“that old grandfather’s chair beside you is no uncomfort- 
able seat.” The old gentleman sat himself down in it 
without further delay, and then resumed his conversation. 
“You see, Bauer-Vogt, I come here on a little bit of 
business, in which I need your advice. The fact is, I 
want to build a house, and would fain employ a good 
honest mason. Do you know any such hereabouts ?” 

“We have three masons in our village,” replied the 
Bauer- Vogt: “one is a drunkard; another an idle dog, 
though a clever workman; but the third, John So-and- 
so, (and he named the very man about whom, in point 
of fact, the old gentleman wanted to hear,) is a thoroughly 
honest but a very poor—I might almost say an unlucky 
man—for, though he is both industrious and sober, and 
a good mason to boot, nothing thrives with him. His 
cottage was burnt over his head a couple of months ago; 
his wife was frightened half out of her senses, and took 
cold too, I suppose, for she has been sickly ever since ; 
and so, you can easily imagine, sir, that they have dis- 
tress more than enough, and yet John is not only our 
best workman, but as honest as the sun, and a God-fear- 
ing man besides.” 

The old gentleman had apparently learned all he wanted 
to know, for he rose up, shook the Bauer-Vogt cordially 
by the hand, and went his way. 

Some days after this occurrence, a doctor came to see 
the mason’s wife, inquired very kindly after her health, 
and, as he contrived to make the woman understand it 
should cost her nothing, she told him frankly how matters 
stood with her. The doctor wrote out various prescrip- 
tions, which were promptly made up by the village 
apothecary, but no payment asked; and when, at an 
after visit, the doctor recommended a more nourishing 
diet, he directed her to fetch it three times a week from 
the parsonage, where everything was delivered gratis, 
to the no small astonishment of John and his wife, who 
could not even guess where it all came from. 

But greater wonders still came to pass soon. The 
baily of the district caused several wagon loads of bricks 
to be laid down close to where the mason’s old house had 
stood, and engaged John himself to build it up again, 
only on a somewhat enlarged and more commodious 
plan, while carpenters were engaged to dress the ne- 





* A species of village magistrate, generally hereditary in the chief 
peasant family of German villages, 





cessary inner woodwork, out of timber which the bail 

sent from the grand-ducal forests. In short, the house 
was finished, inside and out, in the course of the autumn; 
and, by the parish minister’s desire, the mason and his 
family removed into it. The wife was by that time, 
thanks chiefly to kitchen physic, become as fresh and 
blooming as a rose, and there was not, I warrant me, a 
happier family in the whole village. 

The neighbours puzzled their brains, and, sooth to 
say, not the neighbours only, for the “ lucky mason,” as 
he was now called, and his household, were to the full as 
curious, to discover the secret benefactor; but the baily 
and the parson were both as secret as the grave, though, 
in order to stop inquiries, they frankly acknowledged a 
padlock had been put upon their lips. 

But, in accordance with the old German proverb, 

** How fine soe’er the net is spun, 

It comes at last before the sun,’’ 
it so chanced that, in the late autumn of that same year, 
our mason went in search of work to Carlsruhe, just on 
the day appointed for a review, on which occasion the 
Grand-Duke Charles Frederick had come to inspect the 
troops, along with a number of high-born guests, who 
were staying at the palace. Like every other great 
review, this raree show attracted large crowds of specta- 

tors, and among them stood our mason. 

“Which is the Grand-Duke?” asked he of a re- 
spectably dressed citizen who happened to stand near him. 

“That one on the white horse yonder,” replied the 
interrogated, not a little scandalized that any native of 
Baden should be wholly unacquainted with his sovereign’s 
person. 

The mason looked and looked; the features seemed 
familiar to him; but the dress is very different: he 
crosses a little closer to the showy cavalcade ; the Grand- 
Duke spoke to some one near him, and as he spoke he 
smiled. Yes, sure enough, that smile is the same; the 
same benevolent expression of countenance—even the 
voice is remembered. Yes, it must be; it is the old 
gentleman of the wood. Quick as lightning a thought 
darts into the mason’s mind, and, turning his back on 
the review and its pageantry, he makes for ‘home, and 
straightway to the parson. “ Reverend, sir,” began he, 
“I now know who my benefactor is—he who has fed 
me and mine during so many months; who restored my 
dear wife to me and built up our cottage—it is no other 
than our good Grand-Duke.” 

The parson laughed as he replied, “ Well, if you know 
it, good and well; but I did not say so, you will please 
to remember.” 

Home goes the mason, and tells his wife who the old 
gentleman was who first shared his purse with him, and 
then, for certain, conferred all the following blessings on 
them; and the wife folded her hands, and, while tears 
ran over her cheeks, she exclaimed, “ No wonder he is 
praised by high and low, and called, what he truly is, 
‘the father of his people.’ May God Almighty bless 
him in time and eternity.” 

“Yes, God Almighty bless him!” echoed the mason; 
“but yet, that is not enough, for us to be saying so to 
one another here; we must go and thank his Highness, 
now that we have found him out.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the wife eagerly; and the very fol- 
lowing Sunday the whole family, dressed in their best, 
set out, after morning service, to go to Carlsruhe, and 
solicit an audience of the Grand-Duke. 

Charles Frederick never refused admittance to any of 
his subjects. On this occasion he directed his chamber- 
lain to bring the petitioners at once before him, who 
accordingly marshalled them into a splendid apartment, 
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where, sure enough, they found “the old gentleman,” 
who welcomed them with his own peculiar smile. But, 
strange to tell, the gracious reception seemed to have 
put their courage to flight. One looked at the other, 
but not a word could either man or wife utter. At last, 
as if by common consent, they burst out into an un- 
controllable fit of weeping; and the noble-minded Grand- 
Duke, more moved by this dumb eloquence than he could 
have been by the best set phrases, rose from his seat, 
and going towards them, said, “ Well now, good folks, 
what can I do for you?” 

“Do for us !” exclaimed the mason, whose tongue was 
loosed by such kind condescension; “we are come to 
thank our noble Grand-Duke for what he has already 
done for us. Yes, gracious prince, it is you who have 
given me back my wife and my home; rescued us all 
from want and wretchedness, and have all the while hid 
yourself, so that we could never discover from whose 
hand all the goodness came. I have, to be sure, often 
and often thought over my meeting with the kind old 
gentleman in the wood, who went halves with me so 
comically, and I could not but observe that my good 
luck began on that day; but, though I often looked for 
him, I could never find him. At last, at the great review, 
sir, I recognised you; and now we are all come to thank 
you. Oh! gracious prince, we have constantly prayed 
to God to bless our unknown benefactor; but how much 
heartier will our prayers be now, that we do know him!” 
And as the man thus spoke, the wife and children stood 
by, with hands folded on their breasts, as if in prayer, 
while they bent on the Grand-Duke tearful and yet joy- 
beaming eyes. 

The noble Prince was greatly moved, and spoke many 
kind and condescending words, telling them, if any mis- 
fortune should ever befal them, to apply fearlessly to 
him, and he would help them if he could. Meanwhile, 
his best wish for them, he said, was, that they might 
continue truthful, honest, sincere, and God-fearing; and 
for himself, that they and all his loving subjects would 
pray for him. 

And that they did most conscientiously and fervently, 
day by day. And such prayers are a blessing, even to 
a crowned head; a truth which both sovereigns and 
people would do well to remember, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


So nearer and nearer I drew to the western bearings of 
Mount Shasta, which denoted the position of the valley, 
and hope of success was growing fast into certainty, 
when a disappointment, more cruel and bitter from its 
very unexpectedness, befel me. Lo! a wide and brawl- 
ing stream, a tributary of the Klamath, intersected the 
prairie before us. At a glance I saw the difficulties that 
now environed my prospects of success, and my pur- 
suers, proportionably encouraged, shouted aloud their 
triumph. Like myself, they knew the nature of‘ mules, 
who have generally a fantastic, feline objection against 
wetting their fine aristocratic legs, and no amount of 
travel seems to reconcile them to the operation. Indeed, 
it is often necessary to push them bodily into a stream, 
ere they can finally make up their minds to ford it. 
But then, in the present instance, there was no time for 
me to waste in this physical persuasion. Just then my 
minutes were perhaps as precious as those of any in- 
habitant of the world, for they were pregnant with life 
and death. For a moment I entertained the idea of 
driving the mules up or down the bank of the stream; 





but in that case I should be going away from home— 
whither, I knew not. No; the chance of fording must 
be tried, and with loud cries and vigorous demonstra- 
tions of the lasso, I put the mules at the stream. Alas! 
the self-willed creatures, although they advanced up 
to the water, fell back on their haunches on its very 
verge, and sniffing and winnying, scattered mincingly 
along the banks. This blight had fallen on my fair 
harvest of prospects, even at the very moment, as it 
seemed, of their fruition. It was too much to endure. 
There is a point at which human nature revolts; and 
shortly I determined not tamely to accept this despicable 
conclusion. I wheeled Leon round and faced my foes. — 
True, they were five to one ; but my possession of superior 
weapons almost rendered us equal. With a good cover 
I should have despised them. The only cover now at 
hand was my horse, and, springing to the ground, I 
placed him before me, and levelled my rifle across his 
back. ‘This demonstration caused my opponents to draw 
rein. The fatal rifle of the white man has a terrible 
significance to an Indian; it is his evil genius, from 
which he prays his tutelary deity to protect him. In the 
present case the Indians would have retreated; but their 
leader, a noble-looking fellow, with a presence such as I 
had never before seen amongst savages, forbade it by a 
haughty gesture, and at his command his followers 
opened out to the left and right, to outflank me. It was 
now a pure matter of self-defence; so, taking steady aim 
between his eyes, noting at the same time that a sin- 
gular scar traversed his left temple, I fired onhim. Just 
as I pulled the trigger an uneasy motion made by Leon 
disturbed my aim, and the ball sped far wide of its mark. 
This failure was what the Indians were waiting for, and 
down they charged upon me. There was no time to 
reload; and, not caring to trust to the chances of revolver 
and knife, there remained nothing for it, but, in sailor 
parlance, to cut and run. Throwing myself on Leon’s 
back, I was soon in full retreat. “ Farewell, ingrates,” 
I thought, as I glanced at the mules, which stood along 
the banks; “I have played high for ye, but am foiled at 
last ;” and, spitefully scattering them right and left, L 
darted into the stream. 

As I splashed through, a stratagem suggested itself. 
When on the march in Oregon, and the trail runs over 
bad or dangerous ground, it is customary for one of the 
muleteers to ride in advance in turn, wearing some con- 
spicuous dress, generally a red shirt, and the mules, getting 
accustomed to this, follow implicitly. In this circum- 
stance lay a last hope—slender, indeed, but still a hope. 
By great good luck that day, under my serapa, instead 
of my ordinary miner’s blue flannel shirt I wore a calico 
one, peculiar to hunters and Indians on the prairie. It 
was very gaily printed, in a species of chintz pattern, in 
which red and yellow greatly prevailed. My serapa went 
over my head in a moment, and still dashing to the front, 
I shouted the usual “Hola! mula!” of the muleteer. 
The bell mule had not forgot her training; by a succes- 
sion of tremendous bounds she ranged up to my horse’s 
haunches, and, to my intense delight, the rest of the 
mules fell in behind her. Giving back my astonished 
foes, who followed me no further, their last cheer of tri- 
umph, I pressed Leon to his fastest, and like a whirlwind 
we swept over the plain, over the broken ground beyond 
it, and as we at last emerged into Shasta Valley, the 
“straight running” was beautiful to see. The miners I 
passed must have thought me mad; but, knowing the 
skittish and uncertain temper of mules, I resolved to 
make these fairly secure, while I had them in their pre- 
sent humour. Near to the city lay an empty “corral,” 
the gate of which was closed. Making for it, I headed 
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Leon at the fence, aud landed him fairly over, and with- 
out hesitation or apparent difficulty, the mules one by 
one followed his example. The game was mine. A 
crowd of spectators, who had witnessed my entrée into the 
valley, and guessed that my headlong career had not 
been without good reasons, swept down to the “ corral,” 
while I examined my prizes. 

Their number was ten. ‘Ten! where had I seen ten 
well-matched, coal-black mules before? The bell mule 
too, with the piece out of her ear, was not unfamiliar to 
me. With a start 1 remembered—how could I ever have 
forgot P 

“Where have you come from, and whose animals are 
those ?” demanded my comrades, with anxiety depicted 
on their countenances, as they joined the wondering 
crowd. The good fellows had just mounted to scour the 
country in search of me. 

“ Boys,” said I, “I have come from an Indian ranche, 
and, with regard to these animals, you know them as well 
as I do. Pepito, Pepito,” I cried with a loud voice; 
“good girl, come hither!” and, as I expected, the panting 
mule, obeying my call, stepped forward and laid her nose 
on my shoulder. “ Wonderful! wonderful!” exclaimed 
my comrades, in a breath. “Tis the mule train of the 
three Columbian brothers !” 

And what of the unfortunate survivor of the two 
brothers—poor Zeph—all this time? Not once had we 
seen him; but we had heard of him oftentimes. There 
was no mining settlement round about, for many many 
miles, but the lone brother, whose sad tale went before 
him, had visited and been received with sympathy and 
friendship. But he never remained long at one place; 
a few mysterious questions put to the miners, principally 
on Indian affairs, being answered, he would disappear as 
suddenly as he arrived, to turn up shortly in quite a 
different locality. His journeyings were always accom- 


plished alone, even through the most hostile of Indian 
districts, and were performed with such celerity, that 
oftentimes his hardly-pressed horses died on the trail; 
but he purchased others, and still persevered in his in- 


comprehensible wanderings. Once or twice he had led 
expeditions against the Indians, in which he had displayed 
incredible courage and cruelty. ‘lo such a pitch had he 
carried his mania for fighting, that it was rumoured that 
ke had at times joined tribes of Indians, and assisted 
them to wage war against other tribes, aad by his con- 
tinued successes had become a noted character amongst 
them. Other rumours went further still, to the effect 
that he had become the adopted sachem, or chief, of a 
powerful tribe, and had married an Indian princess. 
Whatever value there was in these rumours, it was 
certain the boy was a mystery to all who saw him. 
Perhaps I alone could have given a clue to his extra- 
ordinary proceedings. But the solution of this mystery 
for the public was near at hand. As I anticipated, the 
news of the extraordinary recapture of the “ mulada” 
was not long in reaching the ears of Zeph. Though 
there are no newspapers, and much less, telegraphs in 
the mines, news flies wonderfully fast from one district 
to another. ‘Truth to say, the miners are marvellously 
addicted to gossiping. So one day, Zeph stalked into 
our camp. He was so changed that at first none of us 
recognised him. He appeared unnaturally tall; but this 
perchance arose from his robustness having entirely dis- 
appeared, for he was now but the shadow of his former 
self, and his face was wan and ghastly in the extreme. 
Not much to our surprise, for it was usual enough at 
the mines, he wore the complete dress of an Indian ; but 
I saw with disgust that instead of the fringe of leather 
that usually adorns the seams of deerskin pantaloons, 





his was composed of human hair, long and black. Was 
it taken from Indian scalps? I did not doubt it. Here, 
then, were palpable signs of the deadly vendetta his 
wrongs had caused him to wage against the red-skins, 

“ Well, sachem,” I said, trying to make him smile, 
as our hands clasped, “so you have come for your 
mules P” 

“They are not mine now,” he said gravely; “ you've 
captured them, and by prairie law they’re yours; but 
I want to buy Pepito of you; she was a prime favourite 
with——them that’s gone,” he added tremulously. “ How 
much will you be asking for her ?” 

“ Pepito and her sisters shall be labelled ‘ Columbia,’ ” 
I replied significantly, “and if you will drive them 
thither they shall be yours.” 

“Not so, friend,” said Zeph; “but I want Pepito, 
Do you know,” he added, looking round with a sickly 
smile, “I dreamt three times running that when I get 
her back, I'll find something I’ve been looking for so 
long—So long,” he sighed wearily. 

“Take her, Zeph,” I said, “and the others with her; 
well you know none here would accept a hair of them.” 

“Pepito will more than last my time,” said Zeph. 
“T want to know how you found the animals. It’s that 
I'm come here for.” 

To humour him, I commenced my narrative. Zeph 
listened quietly till I described the chief who led ihe 
four Indians. 

“Stay!” he said, fearfully agitated. “ Had the chief 
a scar like this ?” and, taking a piece of charcoal from 
the fire, he marked the forehead of one of my comrades 
in a peculiar manner. 

“He had,” I said. “ Why do you ask?” 

“My dream’s out!” shouted Zeph, falling on his 
knees. “Friends, brothers—for you have been like 
brothers to me—by the memories of your own dear 
kin at home, and by your hopes to seo them again, as I 
shall never do mine, grant the last request of a dying 
man this night.” 

Whatever was the purport of this earnest appeal, 
most likely it was acceded to; for our camp fire was 
cold, and our tent empty that night. Its occupants, 
mounted and armed to the teeth, followed -Pepito and 
her old master forth into the bleak and gloomy wilder: 
ness. 





RUSSIAN SERFDOM.* 


Tis frightful bondagé, like the kindred slavery in the 
United States of America, is at once the shame and the 
difficulty of the country it is suffered to pollute. While 
both are inexcusable, the Russian tyranny appears the 
more unnatural, since it imposes upon the children of 
the soil a yoke which American institutions assign only 
to another race and colour. It is remarkable, also, that 
Russian serfdom is of comparatively recent origin; in 
fact, the creature of the political government, rather than 
of private wrong and robbery. The primitive Russians 
were as free in the country as in the town. With the 
exception of captives taken in war, or criminals reduced 
to bondage by the sentence of the law, or, finally, those 
who were sold for a period by their parents or themselves, 
every man enjoyed the natural right of humanity, in the 
exclusive control of his own person and labour. After 
the enslavement of the nation by the Mongols, the Mus- 
covite monarchy was founded on the despotic principles 
imbibed from those barbarians, in place of the traditions 





* Russia Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. George Trevor, Canon 
of York, Published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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RUSSIAN 


of the Slavonian tribes and the laws of Yaroslav. The 
Czar and his agents assumed unlimited authority over a 
spiritless population, and, amid the many revolutions 
which have at various times effected a change of tyrants, 
no one thought or spoke of the liberties of the subject. 
A representative constitution, or even an equal admi- 
nistration of the laws, was never demanded or projected. 

It has been the fate of Russia to be occupied either in 
contending against foreign enemies or in repressing ser- 
vile and barbarous insurrections—the two conditions 
least favourable to the rise of free institutions. The 
more enlightened struggles which gave birth to English 
liberty never found place among the Slavonian nations. 
Like the ancient Greeks, their idea of freedom was that 
of one class being at liberty to oppress another. They 
uniformly opposed themselves both to the equality of 
the subject before tho law, and to the supreme magistracy 
by which alone the authority of the law can be enforced. 
Still the Russian peasant was not deprived of the dis- 
posal of his own labour, the inherent right of mankind, 
and the original groundwork of society and of pro- 
perty. He was as free ag the generality of his class in 
continental Europe, though more embarrassed, perhaps, 
by the peculiar conditions of the country which he in- 
habited. Living at great distances, on vast and thinly 
populated estates, without the means of combination or 
communication with other districts, the rural labourer 
ras practically much at the mercy of the employer. The 
inefficiency of the tribunals augmented his disadvantages 
to a frightful degree. Still he had the last resource of 
removing to a better market, and this privilege was the 
more feasible from the innate tendency to roam, which is 
a leading feature in the national character. It was, in 


fact exerted to an extent which alarmed the proprietors. 
‘lo preserve their estates from decay, the peasant was 


deprived of his liberty. His labour was taken without 
payment, and enforced by violence in the name of the 
law. 

The Czar Bovis Godunoff, the author of this infamous 
decree, modified its operation after his usurpation of 
the throne, so as to permit the transfer of a labourer 
from one small proprietor to another (a.p. 1598.) This 
was, in fact, to legalize the sale of the serf, apart from 
the land; henceforth, Russian serfdom was of two kinds, 
preedial and domestic. The former regarded the pea- 
sant as a portion of the estate, like the trees and farm 
buildings ; the other differed not at all from the negro 
slavery of the Southern States of America. 

In the troubles ensuing upon the overthrow of the 
usurper, his decrees appear to have been little regarded. 
Both descriptions of servitude, however, were delibe- 
rately revived under Michael Romanoff, and they appear 
in the code of Alexis (a.p. 1619) as legal and recognised 
institutions. Peter the Great abolished the distinction 
of preedial servitude, and made the rural labourer 
equally saleable with the domestic slave. Every serf, 
man, woman, and child, thus became liable to be torn 
from his home and sold into exile, at the will of the so- 
called owner or his creditors. 

None of that great monarch’s reforms were at all 
directed to the relief of these unhappy victims to a bar- 
barous legislation. He encouraged the settlement of 
foreign traders and colonists, by privileges which pro- 
voked the jealousy even of his nobles. He fostered 
commerce among his own subjects with an enlightened 
discernment; but he left the whole rural population, 
Without a thought, to unending and remorseless bond- 
age, 

At the death of Peter 1m, when an effort was made to 
limit the power of the crown, no one still thought of the 
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serfs. A few of the nobility struggled for themselves, 
and failed, because they enlisted no popular support. 
The release of the nobles, under Peter m1, from the 
bondage of compulsory service to the crown, brought no 
liberty to the peasant. On the contrary, by enabling 
his owners to reside in the country, it often changed a 
distant master, who was content to receive a tribute 
without further interference, into a resident tyrant, in- 
flicting blows and exile at caprice. 

Catherine 1, with all her affectation of liberty, was 
rigidly opposed to any elevation of the lower classes: 
even to educate them she deemed fatal to their obe- 
dience. The question was courageously broached in her 
States-General, and emancipation demanded: but the 
assembly was instantly dissolved, and another servile 
insurrection, under the Kossack Pugatcheff, rendered the 
cause desperate for the remainder of that lengthened 
reign. Catherine even repeated the crime of Godunoff, 
by reducing the peasants of Little Russia, who had been 
hitherto free, to serfdom like the unhappy Muscovites. 
By a singular fatality, the same empress had, two years 
before, proclaimed that every Mohammedan and Pagan 
slave in her empire embracing Christianity should be 
free the moment he touched Russian soil: hence a mono- 
poly of slavery was reserved for hereditary Christians 
and the national population. 

Catherine and Paul, in conjunction, may be called the 
actual authors of at least one-third of the modern 
slavery. The distributions of serfs made by them as re- 
wards to different nobles, together with the peasants of 
Little Russia, amounted to no less than seven millions 
of souls. One amelioration was attempted by an ordi- 
nance of Paul's, which fixed the compulsory labour of 
the serf at three days a week; but there were no 
tribunals to enforce the law, and it has been little re- 
garded in practice. 

To Alexander 1 belongs the merit of first attempting 
the emancipation of the serfs. In 1803, two years after 
his accession to the throne, a law appeared which per- 
mitted the manumission of entire villages, on condition 
that eight arpents of land (cqual to about three English 
acres) were allotted in perpetuity for every male eman- 
cipated. This provision, so obviously impracticable, 
was probably due to the retrograde party in the state, 
and had the effect of paralysing the whole measure. 

Alexander, in the early part of his reign, cherished a 
design of putting aside a million of roubles yearly, for 
the purpose of compensating the owners for the release 
of their serfs; but the plan was never put in operation. 
This emperor forbade the sale of serfs apart from the 
land, but this measure also had its defect: the owners 
adopted a practice of leasing out the serf, who was thus 
subjected to a double bondage. The hirer, being 
desirous to make the most of the bargain, is often guilty 
of the grossest ill-usage; and this class of bondsmen 
are perhaps the most unhappy in Russia. 

The Emperor Nicolas, so rigorous to the nobles, was 
sincerely desirous of ameliorating the condition of the 
serfs, but his detestation of political liberty prevented 
his percéiving the true remedy. He had to contend also 
against the great majority of the nobles and tchinofnik, 
who saw nothing in the proposal but the destruction of 
their property, and of their own miserable superiority 
over the lower orders. Nevertheless, he created a 
ministry of the Imperial Domains in 1838, charged to 
reorganize the condition of the peasantry on the crown 
estates. Soon after, a law was introduced to commute 
the general servitude, either into a fixed amount of 
labour (corvée), or into an annual tax or tribute instead 
(obrok). The opposition of the Council prevented this 
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reform from taking effect, save on the estates where it 
was voluntarily adopted by the owners. 

On the crown estates, and those of the church, the 
serf is required to pay his obrok, or capitation tax, and 
is then permitted, under certain regulations, to enjoy 
the disposal and the fruits of his industry. Many of 
the nobles have even allowed their serfs to leave the 
estate, and pursue their fortunes in other places. Some 
of the richest merchants in Riga are serfs of this descrip- 
tion, paying their obrok to a distant lord, and living like 
princes on the surplus profits of their industry. Still, 
they are liable at any moment to be recalled to their 
villages, as the owners generally objected to a full manu- 
mission. Others send their serfs to work at manufac- 
turing employments, taking to themselves a share in 
their earnings. Numbers are retained about the persons 
of their lords as domestic servants; butthe great ma- 
jority remain on the estates, subject to the corvée, or 
other burdens, at the will of the owner, and with no re- 
dress against his capricious and brutal violence. 

The present emperor, Alexander I, signalized his 
accession by proclaiming his firm resolve to accomplish 
the emancipation of the serfs without deiay. The inti- 
mation was hailed over all Russia, and throughout 
Europe, as the dawn of a new era; but the project was 
beset with enormous difficulties, through the aversion of 
the retrograde party. 

After much deliberation, an Imperial Manifesto was 
issued on the 19th February (3rd March), 1861, of which 
the following is the substance :— 

1. A period of two years is assigned to the operation, 
during which both peasants and domestics are to remain 
in their present condition, unless earlier liberated by 
consent of their lords. 

2. Magistrates are to be appointed in every district 
to conduct the details. 

3. The peasant, when liberated, is to receive an allot- 
ment of land at an adequate rent, for the payment of 
which, in money or labour, he will continue bound. 

4. Complete emancipation, with the freehold of his 
house and its inclosure, may be purchased of the lord. 

5. Domestic serfs are to be absolutely free on the 
expiry of the two years, but the provision for their sup- 
port is left undefined. 

6. The government will assist in the experiment by 
loans of money, and by further arrangements in the case 
of encumbered estates. 

The beneficial working of the plan will therefore be 
dependent, in the first place, on the disposition of the 
lords, the bulk of whom (especially among the smaller 
proprietors) have shown themselves little favourable to 
emancipation ; secondly, on the ability and integrity of 
the magistrates—qualities not hitherto apparent in Rus- 
sian functionaries; and, lastly, on the life, energy, and 
continued good intentions of Alexander 11. 

May He who has put into his heart a good design, 
graciously prosper it to a good effect ! 





Rewicious Revivat.—All that religion tends to, when it 
comes to revive in the spirits of men, is but to engage them to 
look back to their own original, to consider whence they sprang ; 
and what duty they owe there, what reverence, and fear, and 
love ; and what expectations they may have from that great 
and eternal Being, from whom they and all things did proceed : 
and whereas they find themselves in a lapse and apostasy with 
the rest of mankind, and have the discovery of a Redeemer, 
and of God restoring and recovering souls by him, to consider, 
what trust, what love, what subjection, what entire devoted- 
ness is justly claimed as most due and fit to be paid to him. 
All this is equal, and righteous, and d; men can have 


aaa to say against it.—John Howe (a.D, 1678) on The Holy 
pirit. 





THE POET LAUREATE AND THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 











(From a bas relief by Thomas Woolner.) 


Tue following is the dedication prefixed to the new cdlition 
of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King :’— 

“* These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 

These Idylls, 

* And indeed he seems to me 

Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

* Who reverenced his conscience as his kine; 
Whese glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her—’ 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
*Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him: he is gone: 
We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are‘silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot; for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of war and*waste 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters—dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good ? 


“‘ Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye madc 
One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendour, 


** May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy eons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again,” 


